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WE promised to say a few words about 
Chopin—let us redeem our pledge. 

Chopin has been injured in two ways— 
he has been over-rated and under-rated. 
He has been over-rated by the enthu- 
siasts of the romantic school, with Dr. 
Liszt and Dr. Schumann at their head, 
who have elevated him into a position 
which he was surely never intended to 
occupy—and what of really good and 
great was in him, has been sadly endan- 
gered by the conceit begotten of extra- 
vagant applause. He has been under- 
rated by the followers of the classical 
school, represented by Mendelssohn and 
Spohr, who, with a very superficial know- 
ledge of his writings, have set him down 
as a charlatan, only differing from the 
crowd in superior and hyper-daring 
eccentricity. The injustice of both sides 
is manifest to the calm observer. To place 
Chopin by the side of Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn is not more or less absurd than 
to depreciate him to the level of Thalberg 
or Déhler. He cannot be a thoroughly 
great composer, because he lacks the first 
requisite of greatness—viz., the power of 
continuity, He cannot, moreover, be classed 
among the common herd, since he is emi- 
nently an original thinker and is blessed 
with an inexhaustible invention, and a 
deep well of new and touching melody. 
Chopin is incapable of producing a sym- 
Phony or an overture—that is to say, 
a good symphony or overture—because, 
though he has fancy enough to supply 
admirable materials, he has not a sufficient 
development of the organ of consistency— 











the bump of epicism, it may be called— 
to enable him to demonstrate, carry out, 
amplify, and complete, his original notions. 
His concertos, par exemple, his longest 
published works, are remarkable for this 
deficiency. Brilliant and effective as they 
are, they stop short of greatness in their 
lack of continuous feeling. The subjects 
are all excellent, but they fail to give a 
colouring to the whole. The entire work 
is not a consequence of the first idea, as in 
the concertos of Beethoven or Mendel- 
ssohn, but wholly independent of it—so 
much so, indeed, that the molivi of either 
of Chopin’s concertos would serve as well 
for the other as for that to which they 
appertain. Therefore is Chopin incapable 
of a large and profound work of art. But 
on the other hand, in compositions of less 
important aim—in fantasias of all kinds, 
where the fancy may sport, unrestrained 
by the shackles of form—in short move- 
ments, pol pourris, and capriccios, Chopin’s 
rich fund of ideas, his pleasant fancy, his 
melancholy humour, his fresh and fluent 
melody, his elegant graces, his piquant 
remplissage, his poetical and passionate 
colouring, are displayed to consummate ad- 
vantage, and place him far apart from the 
herd of composers of this or any other age. 
Let this, then, be borne in mind—Chopin 
cannot produce a lengthened work ;—(his 
sonata, for instance, is a decided failure— 
it is neither more nor less than a formless, 
capricious, vague and disconnected fan- 
tasy) — he cannot produce a lengthened 
work ;—but, as a general writer of piano- 
forte music, such as the judgment of the 
present era has sanctified by its approval, 
we say boldly, he has no superior—and if 
we except, among living authors, Mendel- 





ssohn and Sterndale Bennett, no equal. 
This is saying much, we allow, but cer- 
tainly no more than is due to the merits 
of the man. 

Our young English composers have 
been unwarrantably and even ridiculously 
prejudiced against the writings of Chopin. 
Their very slight acquaintance with them 
places their opposition in a manifestly 
absurd light. It is sheer bigotry —in 
many cases, ignorant coxcombry, and no- 
thing better. We have no patience with 
this utter condemnation of the efforts of a 
musician of striking and original genius, 
with nothing but obstinacy and the most 
ungenerous and narrow-sighted prejudice 
for its base. Such arrogance and one- 
sidedness of judgment, in matters of mu- 
sical criticism, can never win for our 
young musicians the sympathy and ap- 
preciation they seek, and of the absence 
of which, on the part of their continental 
brethren, they so loudly and justly, per- 
haps, complain. To obtain justice they 
must be themselves just. To extort from 
the foreigner an acknowledgement of 
British talent, requires another method 
than snarling and snapping at everything 
foreign that does not absolutely come up 
to the standard of Beethoven. Foreign 
musicians are prejudiced—we may allow 
this perhaps ;—but their prejudice is the 
result of ignorance, not wilful misappre- 
ciation. We never yet met a foreign mu- 
sician, whose opinion was worth one straw, 
but, had he the opportunity of hearing 
them, spoke with enthusiasm of the works 
of Sterndale Bennett and Macfarren. 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, Molique, Moscheles, 
Herz, Filtsch, Hallé, Schumann, Pirk. 
hert, and many other foreign musicians, 
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have, in our hearing, eulogized the efforts 
of these distinguished young artists (and 
those of other Englishmen too, such as 
Loder, Barnett, Mudie, Smart, Wesley, 
Westrop, &c. &c.) with a warmth of en- 
thusiasm which has done our hearts good. 
Those they do not know, how can they be 
expected to appreciate. Englishmen— 
send your works abroad—let the foreign- 
ers see of what you are capable—hold 
out the hand of good fellowship to the 
musicians of the continent—snarl not, 
bicker not, condemn not indiscriminately 
—be brothers —brothers— (that is the 
word) and you will soon find that you 
are not less esteemed abroad than you 
deserve. A Musicran 1s A Musician ALL 
OVER THE WORLD. 

From all we hear of Chopin, we are 
sure he would be the first to commend 
and encourage the genius of any young 
English musician who might chance to 
come under his notice, in spite of the 
unworthy prejudice, and one-eyed, one- 
arm’d, one-legg’d, one handed, one-footed, 
and no-headed bigotry with which he has 
been peppered and pulverised by all of 
them ina body. (Henry Brinley Richards 
can support us in this, we are sure ;—he 
has experienced the encouragement we 
allude to.) This we say advisedly, and we 
recommend our brethren of the profession 
to ponder on what has been adduced. 
Chopin is a distinguished musician, if not 
a Beethoven. Let us give real merit its 
due; which will be a surer method of ac- 
quiring our own deserts than the method 
we have hitherto so rashly and stupidly 
adopted. Let us pluck the mote from our 
own eye, and then look into that of our 
brother. We shall return to this subject 
again. 





ENGLISH MODERN CONCERT 
OVERTOURES. 





MACFARREN’S “ ROMEO AND JULIET.’’* 


Mr. Macrarren has selected a most difficult 
subject to illustrate by musical sounds, but has 
nevertheless succeeded in producing a highly 
picturesque and beautiful work. We can make 
but one objection to this overture, viz. that its 


* Published as a pianoforte duet, (arranged by 
the composer) at Mr. Chappell’s, in Bond-street. 








general character is too bold for the subject. We 
think the prominent feature in an overture to 
“ Romeo and Juliet” should be a voluptuous 
melancholy, —a moonlight melody, “ soft as 
lovers’ sighs,”—a music such as Shelley describes 
in the sensitive plant— 
- so delicate, soft, and intense, 
That ‘twas felt like an odour within the sense.” 

Des nuages de musique, de sons et d’accords, enfin 
la musique des sylphes.* Instead of this, Mr. 
Macfarren commences with a majestic subject, 
which gives the predominant colouring to the 
whole composition. ‘Those parts of the overture 
which are evidently intended to picture the loves 
of Romeo and Juliet, are inferior in interest to 
to the rest; and the quarrels of the Montagues 
and Capulets, coupled with the gay and witty 
Mercutio, seem chiefly to have occupied the 
composer’s attention. These should have been 
only subordinate; in fact, we may venture to 
say, in a ‘age a2 Na picture, like the 
present, they should hardly have been touched 
upon. 

"aaale, except in very rare instances, is only 
capable of describing the feeling produced by 
an object, not the object itself—so (to carry out 
our idea,) the feeling after a perusal of “* Romeo 
and Juliet,” or even during its representation on 
the stage, is one in which affection and melancholy 
are the principal ingredients. But enough of 
censure, if the term censure may be applied to 
our remarks, which are merely illustrative of 
our own peculiar opinion—chacun a son gout. It 
is certain, that the overture of Mr. Macfarren, 
as it stands, is much more likely to give pleasure 
to nine-tenths, of its auditors, than one of the 
morbidly poetical character, which, in our opinion 
would have better fitted the subject. It is now 
so well known to our musical readers, from its 
success at the concerts of the Society of British 
Musicians, that an analysis of its merits, artisti- 
cally considered, would be supertluous. Suffice 
it to say, that it was tried eight years ago by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, with some other 
works of vastly inferior merit, and (of course) 
was not deemed worthy of acceptance by that 
most sapient and patriotic body. The enthusi- 
asm with which it has been since received, 
proves the utter worthlessness of the judgment 
of the, then, Philharmonic Directors. the majo- 
rity of whom knew about as much of music as 
they knew of liberal feeling, and were as pre- 
judiced as they were ignorant. 








STERNDALE BENNETT'S “ NAIADES,” AND 
“ PARISINA. t 


We consider the composition of such a work as 
Mr. Bennett’s Overture to ** The Naiades,” al- 
most an era in the progress of the art. Asa 
poetical picture it is perfection,—as a work of 
science, it has very few equals, still fewer supe- 
riors,—and as an effort of a youthful mind, we 
candidly confess we think it the greatest on re- 
cord. From the distinguished success of the 
ery org oredhe overture to ‘ Parisina,” we 

ad strong forebodings that his next descriptive 
work would be something, if not entirely, of the 
same character ; but we were most completely 
and agreeably disappointed in our surmises :— 
nothing could be more opposite in character than 
the two overtures in question. ‘ Parisina’’ is 
imagined throughout in a strain of the most ten- 
der and affecting melancholy—the key in which 
it is written (F sharp minor)—the gloomy in- 
strumentation of the few opening bars, assigned 
to the violoncellos and bassoons—the ebbing and 


* Balzac. 
+ Published by Messrs. Coventry and Hol- 
lier, as pianoforte duets, arranged by the com- 





poser. 





flowing, as it were, of passion, so beautifully ex. 
pressed by the crescendos, forzandos, and diminu- 
endos on the stringed instruments—all prepare 
the mind, on setting out, for a luxurious feeling 
of sorrow, a gloominess which, while it remains, 
is almost more than happiness. ‘The violins and 
violoncellos seem — to mourn, as though 
they were creatures of life, and could feel as 
human beings. We know not how it is, but we 
never hear this overture without thinking of 
Shelley’s beautiful Dirge for the Dying Year :— 
“ The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing. the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year, 
On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 
Come months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier, 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling, 
For the year; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 
Come months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and grey, 
Let your light sisters play — 
Ye follow to the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make the grave green with tear on tear." 


It would be utterly impossible for us to hear 
the last part of the overture to “ Parisina”—and 
the exquisitely beautiful transition into the 
major key—with which it finishes, “‘ vibrating 
in the memory,’’ without inwardly repeating the 
concluding lines of the above poem—and espe- 
cially the last, which vividly expresses the tran- 
sition into the major. Those among our readers 
who can with equal facility understand the poetry 
of Shelley, and appreciate the music of Bennett, 
will easily comprehend us—but to the multitude, 
this feeling will be caviare—perhaps ridiculous; 
—be it so—we wish to have nothing in common 
with what we so thoroughly despise—and we 
yield to none in the extent of our dislike to that 
a of ignorance, conceit, and heart- 

essness—the mob. 

The overture to ‘“‘ The Naiades”’ is of a dis- 
tinctly different character from that to “ Pari- 
sina”—joyful instead of sad—yet, as is invariably 
the case in Mr. Bennett’s music, tinged with a 
shade of melancholy, which renders it the more 
captivating. It is the very epitome of what its 
composer aims at describing: nothing could be 
more characteristic than the opening subject— 
elegant, yet gracefully playful —flowing and 
lymphy (not lymphatick)—the sounds appear to 
float in the atmosphere, as though it were a lake, 
and the notes, or rather phrases, were real 
naiads to inhabit it. The episode in A, with 
the stringed instruments, pizzicato— immedi- 
ately following the same subject—is exceedingly 
dramatic, (or rather poetical,) and happy. As 
a gentleman observed to us during a perfor- 
mance of the overture, (a Frenchman, and 
therefore almost necessarily an enthusiast, ) 
‘‘ Nous voyons actuellement les Naiades qui se 
baignent—qui jouent—qui jettent de l’eau les 
unes sur les autres !”” 

As to the second subject itself; we cannot 
express in words the exquisite enjoyment in 
which our senses are steeped while listening to 
it. ‘The instrumentation of this heavenly phrase 
is, if we may so express ourselves — /uscious — 
voluptuous to an excess. Mr. Bennett well 
knew what a delicious melody his fancy had 
supplied him with, and was evidently deter- 
mined to make the best of it. Here again are 
we tempted to exclaim with Shelley—for Shel- 
4 has described every feeling—every shadow 
of feeling— 

“Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound 
More—oh ! more- -I am thirsting yet, 
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Jt loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, éhrough every vein 
Passes into my heart and brain !"’ 

But we must leave Shelley; and return to 
sober reality. The overture to the Naiades is 
arranged as a duet for the piano-forte, so that 
all who love fine music may have an intel- 
lectual repast for a trifling consideration. 





SPOHR’S SYMPHONY. 
DIE WEIHE DER TOENE., 
(THE Power oF Sounp.) 





This symphony may be considered as one of 
the noblest creations of the human mind. The 
intention is deep and metaphysical, and the exe- 
cution of that intention, masterly and splendid. 
The following is a synopsis of the work : 

First Movement.—(Largo) The deep Si- 
lence of Nature before the Creation of Sound— 
(Allegro) The Awakening of Life after it—The 
Sounds of Nature—The Uproar of the Elements. 

Seconp Movement.— Cradle Song — The 
Serenade. 

Turrp MovEMENT.—Martial Music—March 
to Battle—Emotions of those left behind—Re- 
turn of the Conquerors— Thanksgiving. 

Fourty Movement.—Funeral Dirge—Con- 
solation in Grief. 

We admit of no vacuum in the world of sound, 
and so can see nothing inappropriate in describ- 
ing silence by means of music; for, after all, si- 
lence is sound, so infinitely divided as to be al- 
most inaudible—we say almost, for we defy any 
one to assert that he has ever been enveloped in 
silence, without hearing, as it were, a buzz, as 
though sound were muttering its orisons ere go- 
ing to rest. Therefore say we boldly, the de- 
scription of silence, in Spohr’s symphony, is 
highly felicitous and manifestly characteristic. 
Of the allegro in F major, which grows out of 
the silent movement, we know not well how to 
speak ; there are moments when we could think 
it the finest thing in all music, and at all times, 
as a matter of mere instrumentation, we must 
seme it matchless. ‘Then, its subject—so 
leavenly, so appropriate for the infancy of sound 
—how charmingly it colours the entire move- 
ment, what a freshness it throws over it—and 
then, the restless buzzing of the violins, and the 
many voiced song of the birds, and the soft mur- 
mur of the breezes, and the terrific tempest, 
when nature is in an uproar, and the departure of 


The winged storms chanting their thunder psalm— 


grumbling as they fly, as who should say “Think 
not we’re gone for ever!” And the return of 
the first charming subject, and the renewed song 
of the birds, and the gradual subsiding of the 
movement into a reposeful climax! All this is 
as perfect as anything we know—nothing more 
fresh or lovely ever came from pen of mortal— 
nothing! The cradle song (and here the meta- 
gp part of the symphony gives way to the 

opes and fears of aged humanity,) is a simple 
quiet tune that might lull any infant to a delici- 
ous sleep ;—it is interrupted by a merry dance, 
the very type of all playfulness ;—it is again in- 
terrupted by the serenade, a wailing monotonous 
pp for the violoncello, which has a feeling 
of darkness and starlight about it that we cannot 
define. The continued complaint of this me- 
lancholy tune, which quietly pursues its way 
through the various interruptions of the dance 
and the lullaby, affects us so strongly as to 
become a feeling of pain rather than pleasure 
-—and yet this is only from association, for 
it is as beautiful as beauty’s self—this ever- 
Weeping serenade. It must be some poor devil, 


the constancy of whose love is only equalled by 


its hopelessness, who sings it—for, amid all its 
loveliness, there is the taint of woe, and its smile 
is of moonlight rather thanthesun. But this is 
of a piece with the genius of Spohr, which de- 
lights in wringing the human heart. The un- 
expected return to the cradle song is ingenious 
and happy. The march is a triumph of instru- 
mentation—next to the finale of the C minor of 
Beethoven, the most exhilirating thing in the 
whole range of music. The ério pleases us less 
~—it is laboured and excessively spun out, and 
moreover, is rather morbid than impassioned. 
The return of the march, however, and the 
thanksgiving coda, redeem the tiresomeness of 
this, and restore us to the seventh heaven of 
music. The prayer for the dead, and the con- 
soling beauty of the finale are beyond all praise. 
The only reproach to this last movement is its 
brevity. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE CONTRALTO VOICE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 
August 9, 1843. 

Tempus fuit—Time was, Mr. Eprror, when 
the counter-tenor voice was as easy to be met 
with as the treble, tenor, or bass, and when 
natural counter-tenors were no uncommon thing ; 
but, alas! that time is no more. A voice of this 
description was wanted, in a certain cathedral, 
not long since, and the whole kingdom, almost, 
was ransacked for one. A considerable number 
of candidates offered themselves; but, of their 
qualitications generally, the less that is said the 
better. What, then, is to be done? Our Cathe- 
dral music cannot, as you well know, be pro- 
perly performed without this part. <A choir, 
without a good counter-tenor, or a sufficient 
number of them, is like the sun shorn of his 
beams. 

What, then, I ask again, is to be done? Must 
those giants of musical science, our great ca- 
thedral composers, always lie prostrate, for want 
of counter-tenors to execute their performances ? 
It is beyond human art to create a counter-tenor 
voice ; and, if they are, indeed, extinct, there 
seems to be no remedy but submission. 

But is there no alternative,—no relief to this 
dreary prospect ? I observe that at the great 
concerts in the metropolis, and at the oratorios 
in the country, females are engaged to take this 
part. And why not? If it is found to suit the 
female voice, as well or better than that of the 
male. And why not have female singers in our 
cathedrals? Why should it be thought more 
indecorous in those places of worship than in 
churches or chapels? And, even if it were so, 
we must consider the alternative,—either to lose 
the music, or introduce another class of singers. 

A necessity of revolutionising these establish- 
ments, either in one way or another, seems to 
be inevitable. If we sutter the choir to fall into 
decay, and become fit only to minister to the 
gratification of a gay and thoughtless crowd, 
their doom is fixed, their days are numbered. 
But if we introduce a new element into their 
organization, and call a new power into operation, 
it would be like life from the dead. Justice 
would then be done to the compositions of our 
great cathedral masters. ‘They would no longer 
be condemned as flat and uninteresting. Beau- 
ties would be discovered in them, which are now 
unknown and unsuspected, because they are not 
heard or not performed as they ought to be. 

As trebles, also, females might be made avail- 
able fur the service in our cathedrals. The 
great inconvenience attending the employment 
of singing boys in this department is, that their 


their parts with efficiency, judgment, and intelli- 
os This deficiency would be remedied by 
aving females to take the treble part. 

Not that boys should be altogether excluded. 
They should continue to be employed, as at pre- 
sent; as the cathedral is the school for choral 
instruction. Female singers should be engaged 
in addition. Thus would a new department be 
opened for the exercise of female talent, which 
is no unimportant consideration. 

On the score of morality, no apprehensions 
need be entertained, in these days of publicity, 
when all is open to inspection, and the beneficial 
operations of a free press are every where felt. 

If any should be inclined to say, “ I hate the 
innovators,—they can never be quiet ;” let them 
remember that time is the greatest innovator of 
all, and one that cannot be resisted. All we 
have to do, when an alteration is proposed, is to 
consider whether it be an improvement; and, if 
it be, to adopt it; if otherwise, to resist it ; and, 
for this purpose, ‘‘ Wisdom is profitable to di- 
rect.” May Wisdom be given to those who have 
the direction of such matters, that they may de- 
termine aright, and introduce, without delay, 
such improvements as may be requisite for the 
benefit of the institutions committed to their 
care. I remain, yours, &c. 

A Lover or CarHepraLt Music. 





M. SCHLESINGER’S PUFFING PAPER. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Sir,—In a recent number of your very ably 
conducted periodical, you make mention of M. 
Schlesinger’s puffing paper. May I beg to be in- 
formed who is M. Schlesinger—what is it he 
puffs, and where, and by whom his paper is pub- 


lished ? I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Aug. 12, 1843. ANTI-PUFFIST. 


[Our correspondent will find a full exposé of 
the affair in question in our next number.— 
Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 





« Money, Love, and Wine ;” Round for 
Three Voices — G. A. MacrFaRREN — 
Hill and Co. 


An animated strain, admirably descrip- 
tive of the sentiment of the words, which 
commence with the following strikingly 
original quatrain :— 

** Away with dull despair! 
We will no longer pine, 
There’s antidote for every care 
In generous wine.” 

If Mr. Macfarren proceed as he has be- 
gun, in the present truly British depart- 
ment of the art, he can hardly fail of fill- 
ing, ere long, the shoes of Mr. Horsley or 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, who, to the 
detriment of music—quoad the glee—have 
for some time past, ceased to enrich it with 
their once no less periodical than welcome 
effusions. 


“ La Tradita ;” “ Il Sorriso;” L’ Eierni- 
ta ;” Melodies—M. Cosra—T. Boosey 
and Co. 


Melodies in the strictest sense of the 
term—and in the Italian school too—prov- 
ing M. Costa a musician of taste and re- 








voices break when they are beginning to perform 
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finement. The poetry is elegant and 
singable. If we entertain a preference, it 


is for No. 3; a graceful air, the words of 
which illustrate the very uncommon notion 
of a lover who leaves his mistress for the 
battle field,—and will be for ever faithful 
—aye, for ever—even to “ eternity,” &c. 
&c. &e. 

“ Resignation”’—Ballad ; “ The Farewell” 

—Ballad ; “ Constancy” —Ballad; “ Ga- 

s @ la Mode” —AvoLpH MarscHan 

—T. Boosey and Co. 

Inthe three ballads M. Marschan proves 
that he appreciates rightly the peculiarity 
of this interesting class of musical compo- 
sition. We could not wish for any more 
simple yet unblamable effusions than these, 
and especially “‘ The Farewell,” a subject 
which can hardly be pronounced novel, 
and therefore demands the more care from 
the composer who would avoid common- 
place. Mr. Marschan has, however, suc- 
ceeded to admiration in effecting what he 
aimed at. The “ ae a la Mode” 
involve five exceedingly easy and any- 
thing but uncatching galops, suited to the 
fingers and the comprehensions of tender 
children, and no doubt intended by the 
author for the advancement and amuse- 
ment of very young performers. 


“ Four Exercises for the Pianoforte, for 
promoting the Extension of the Fingers” 
—Caro Minas1—Lavenu. 

Admirable studies, of which the inten- 
tion is given in the title page, which we 
have transcribed above. 


“* Dulce Domum ;” (Winchester Melody), 
with Variations—Puitie Kuiirz—R. 
Cocks and Co. 


In the introducing, setting, and varying 
of this very antique and excellent melody, 
Mr. Klitz has shewn a tendency toa school 
of writing which may be pronounced a 
mixture of the Von Esch, the Gelinek, and 
the Camille Pleyel. Without a shadow, 
be it said, of plagiarism, Mr. Klitz forcibly 
reminds us, at times, of each, individually, 
of these three eminent masters—and, oc- 
casionally, of the trio ensemble— 

‘* Rub-a-dub—dub 
Three men a tub.” 

We cite not this venerable distich lightly, 
but with meaning. We would express 
that there are moments when Mr. Klitz 
resembles, to our notions, an amalgamation 
of the three—no small compliment to his 
talents, he may rest assured. Bref—this 
“ Variations’? of Mr. Klitz is both bril- 
liantly various and variously brilliant ; 
and we trust that his pupils will profit by 
the good which is in it,—for verily, in that 
matter, it is not scant. 

“ Oh! were I but a drop of dew.” HENRY 

Farmer—R. Cocks and Co. 

This duo has, amidst many pretty 
thoughts, the fault of exceeding lengthi- 





ness. Were Mr. Farmer “ a drop of dew,” 
he would hardly suspend the “ catas- 
trophe” so long. © Nevertheless, with such 
delicious words as those of Richard Howitt, 
no musical thinker, and surely not such a 
conscientious one as Mr. Farmer, could 
fail of producing something pleasing. 


“ The Butterfly’s wings ;” “ The fate of 
the Rose.” —A. J. Rexrorp.—Cramer, 
Addison, and Beale. 

The melodies of the songs before us are 
eminently graceful and unhacknied. The 
accompaniments, if not uncommon, are, at 
least, appropriate and correct—and the 
entire effect is by no means that of or- 
dinary compositions. “ The Butterfly’s 
wings,” a charmingly gay and sparkling 
air, is our favourite of the two: but the 
unaffected expression of its companion is 
not without its attractions. The verses 
which Miss Rexford has chosen, are rather 
maudlin. They are from the pen of 
Charles Hardaway Hitchings, Esq., who 
may as well be told, en passant, that breath 
and rest are not rhymes—that a rose does 
not wither in an hour, though in the au- 
tumn—that a lonely rose is not a rose sur- 
rounded by roses—and that the couplet :— 

But ah ! its beauty’s spring was past, 
Its leaves (was) not half so fair. 

is decidedly bad grammar. No offence is 

meant, however, to Charles Hardaway 

Hitchings, Esq. 

“ Useful Practice.’ No. 1.—Edited by 
Rosert Barnett.—Coventry and Hol- 
lier. 

A publication of very great practical 
utility, consisting of a selection of sonatas, 
rondos, airs, &c., selected from the best 
ancient and modern masters. No.1, com- 
prises one of the facile sonatas of Steibelt, 
Op. 50. Such practice as this tends to 
elevate the mind as well as exercise the 
fingers of the pupil. 


*¢ Sonatas, Rondos, and Airs.” No. 2.— 
Edited by Ropert Barnetrr—Coventry 
and Hollier. 

Intended, we believe, to precede the 
“Classical Practice” of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett. A work for performers more 
advanced than those for whom “ Useful 
Practice” is reserved, and no less admi- 
rable in its nature. The rondo from 
Steibelt’s sonata to Madame Buonaparte, 
is contained in the present number. Both 
of these publications are entrusted to the 
editorship of Mr. Robert Barnett, a good 
musician and an accomplished pianist. 


Order of Chanting the Morning and Even- 
ing Services ;” (Library of Musical 
Knowledge, No. 8)—J. A. Hami.ton. 
—D’Almaine and Co. 

An excellent little work. The author’s 
design is best illustrated in his own 
words -— 





“ In the service of the Church of England, as 
directed by the Book of Common Prayer, cer- 
tain particular Psalms and Hymns are appointed 
to be said or sung in the Morning and Evening 
Services each day throughout the year. 

‘‘The truly sublime effect of the Psalms, 
when sung in this peculiar way, must have been 
felt by every one who is in the habit of attend- 
ing Divine Service. And at the present time, 
when vocal music is cultivated in almost every 
family, it cannot but be useful to place within 
the reach of private persons, a familiar explana- 
tion of the manner in which the Psalms in prose 
are to be applied to those short but striking me- 
lodies called chants. 

‘‘ The Editor confidently hopes that this sub- 
ject will be thought sufficiently illustrated and 
exemplified in the following little work. 


The Editor by no means over rates his 


work, which we are happy in recommend- 
ing. 


Provincial. 








MancuHEstER, Aug. 5. 


WorkMEn’s SorrEeE at Distey.—The work- 
people in the establishment of Mr. A. Vickers, 
at Waterside, near Disley, invited that gentle- 
man to a party, got up entirely by themselves, 
on Saturday evening se’nnight, in order that 
they might testify their gratitude for the in- 
terest he has uniformly manifested for their 
moral, intellectual, and religious welfare. A 
selection of vocal music was performed by the 
members of the Disley Choral Society, which 
meets under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Weston, of Manchester. ‘The pertormance went 
off extremely well, several compositions being 
most enthusiastically encored. 

Musicat Festivat.—The sale of tickets for 
this important occasion will commence this day, 
an office having been specially obtained in order 
to prevent the confusion which must arise from 
tickets being spread about the town at the va- 
rious music shops. ‘The managers have given 
distinct notice, that no more tickets shall be 
issued than can be accommodated with comfort 
in the room. 


KEtso, 4th August, 1843, 


Tue Distin Famity have given a perform- 
ance at the Cross-keys Hotel, in this town. Mr. 
H. Distin showed power in the performance of 
solos upon the tenor corno, and Mrs. Distin pre- 
sided at the pianoforte. Mr. Distin was more 
than himself on the occasion. We were much 
pleased by the “Io Leirdia” of Miss Spence ; 
and with her “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
“ Annie Lawrie.”” In the last named song she 
was loudly encored. 


STONEHENGE, Aug. 3. 


Stonehenge, on Monday last, was the scene otf 
mirth and happiness on the occasion of the meet- 
ing of several classes who have been learning 
Hullah’s System of’ singing, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Wasttield of this town. This 
gathering has been for some time in contempla- 
tion, ood has excited great interest. The old 
stones have seldom of late years, looked down on 
so large and varied an assemblage as on Monday ; 
people flocked from a distance of many miles. 
There could not have been less than a thousand 
present, among whom were many of the clergy 
and gentry of the neighbourhood. About one 
o’clock Mr. Wastfield and his pupils (one hun- 
dred and twenty in number) met in the open 
space in the centre of the stones. After singing 
for about half an hour, much to the gratification 
of the hearers, the sky became overcast, and 3 
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smart shower of rain came on. The singers im- 
mediately dispersed, and those who were so for- 
tunate to have covered vehicles at hand sheltered 
themselves in them, while by far the majority 
who had no such convenience, were obliged to 
creep under them, to hoist umbrellas, or be con- 
tent with even such protection as the stones 
themselves afforded. Though all regretted that 
a damper should thus have been put on the pro- 
ceedings, one could not but be amused at the va- 
rious contrivances which were made to secure a 
dry skin. However, the rain abated in about 
half an hour. The party again assembled with 
their leader, and performed the principal part of 
the pieces which had formed their course of in- 
struction with surprising accuracy. When we 
see so many people enjoying themselves in so ra- 
tional a manner, we cannot but rejoice in the 
spread of a system which produces such pleasing 
results. No small credit is due to Mr. Wast- 
field. All seemed agreeably surprised, and at 
the conclusion of the singing, testified their de- 
light by giving him three cheers. 


NoTTincHamM. 

On Monday July 31, a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music was given by the pupils of 
Mr. H. Farmer, in the Exchange Room, Not- 
tingham. Leaders for the first part Messrs. 
E. and A. Lowe. 

The concert commenced with the overture, 
Souvenir de Labitsky, which was led and per- 
formed with great taste and precision; after- 
wards Mr. E. J. Lowe, executed a difficult vio- 
lin concerto of De Beriot’s accompanied by Mr. 
H. Farmer, the style in which this was played 
proved the performer wholly master of the in- 
strument, and astonished all the auditors, Mr. 
Shepperley sang “‘ Kathleen O‘More,” with great 
feeling. Another overture, Krakoviak, was then 
played, followed by a solo by the infant vio- 
inist, Master H. Duclos. Mr, Shepperley 
again favoured the company with ‘ Can I e’er 
forget the valley;’’ after which Mr. A, S. H. 
Lowe performed a concertino on the violin, com- 
posed by Mr. H. Farmer, with great credit both 
to the composer and performer. We must not 
omit some beautiful solo movements which were 
layed in a first-rate manner. The Misses Far- 
ey and Farmer then took their seats at the 
pianoforte and played a duet from Norma, The 
first part concluded with the overture, Romeo et 
Juliette, reflecting great credit on Mr. Farmer 
in selecting two such able leaders together with 
such an entire band. 

Part 2.— Leaders Messrs. Myers and Small, be- 
gan with the pleasing overture, Sounds so Joyful, 
atter which Miss Farley performed with great 
skill a fantasia on the pianoforte. Mr. Shep- 
perley + we came forward and sang “ The heart 
of thy Norah,” which was encored, followed by 
a violin sulo given by Mr Small, played with 
great spirit, but evidently much too simple for 
the performer; next came the overture, Hontsi; 
after which Mr. Myers gave a solo by De 
Beriot, in good style. The whole concluded 
with ** God save the Queen.” 

The performance throughout was first-rate, 
reflecting great credit on Mr. H. Farmer, by 
whose pupils it was exclusively performed. 


RocHEsTER anp CHaTHAM, 


Mr. Parry’s Concert.—The concert at the 
Guildhall, on Tuesday evening last, was one of 
the most delightful musical re-unions it was ever 
our good fortune to attend. Certes, with such 
talent as Mr. Parry had provided, it would have 
been odd indeed, if the concert had been aught 
but successful. ‘The first part opened with Bee- 
thoven’s quartett, in E flat, which was admi- 


rably rendered by Mr. Blagrove, violin, Mr. 
Cole, violin, Mr. Read violoncello, Mr. J. L. Hop- 
kins, pianoforte. 


The most fastidious cuuld not 





have wished any thing to have been better done. 
The same remarks are applicable to the quintet, 
in E flat, of Reissiger, with which the second 
art opened, and in which Mr. Whithorn lent 
bis aid as second violin In both, the pianoforte 
accompaniment of Mr. Hopkins was finished 
and tasteful. While on the instrumental por- 
tion of the concert, we may as well allude to the 
flute fantasia by Mr. Richardson, and the violin 
solo by Mr. Blagrove. The former was en- 
cored, and each of the performances was in every 
way worthy of the reputation of the artists. 
In the vocal portions of the concert, Miss 
Birch, Miss Cubitt, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Stan- 
ley and Mr. Parry “ discoursed sweet music”’ 
most bewitchingly. Miss Birch looked a very 
queen of song, and well 9 her preten- 
sions, by her voice and skill. We never heard 
her sing better. Miss Cubitt delighted her au- 
ditors in “* The Captive Greek Girl,” and “ The 
Fairy’s Challenge.” Mr. Manvers acquitted 
himself shally in the delivery of the ballads 
allotted to him as well as in the part he took 
in the concerted pieces. Mr. Hopkins’ glee, 
“« Fairest of the Virgin train,” stamps its author 
an accomplished musician. Mr. Parry was as 
usual inimitably entertaining, delighting equally 
the mere lovers of fun, and the admirers of rare 
musical talent. Weare happy to say that the 
hall was crowded, and that the concert must 
have realised a handsome ‘ compensation” to 
the deservedly popular beneficiaire. 





Miscellaneous. 





M. ScutEsincer.—This gentleman, in 
his musical weekly puffing paper, the 
Kevue et Gazette Musicale, complains, in 
a lachrimositously jocular strain, of the 
Musical World” inserting translations of 
certain of his articles without any acknow- 
ledgment of the source from whence they 
are derived. What has M. Schlesinger to 
offer in defence of his endless pillaging of 
the most attractive portions of the Musi- 
cal Examiner, from whose pages half the 
gist of his journal is derived, and to which 
he never condescends to propose even the 
shabbiest thank ye? But for the Musical 
Examiner, the Revue would be simply a 
a monotonous puff. We have no patience 
with such unblushing effrontery. Henri 
Blanchard sends M. Schlesinger’s readers to 
sleep—the Musical Examiner re-awakens 
them—and yet not a word of gratitude do 
we ever get !— Musical Examiner. 


MeErcapante.— This popular composer 
has been appointed by the King of Naples, 
musical-director-in-general of all the thea- 
tres in his metropolis. 


M. Feuix Le Couppry.—The musical 
journal of Escudier Freres has announced 
that this utterly unknown composer has 
been honoured by an audience of her 
French Majesty, who had the honour of 
receiving, or rather, conferred the honour 
on the composer of accepting, a new re- 
cueil of studies from his pen. Happy 
ne al Happy Le Couppey! Happy 
oth! 


Signor Rusti, the King Tenor, who 





has retired, and re-retired, and retired 


again, till we are tired, and re-tired, and 
tired again, of bidding him farewell, is at 
present, so to speak, singing to some tune, 
that is to say, reaping golden harvests, 
videlicet, making of scudi many, at Vienna. 
Thence he will proceed to his native town 
Bergamo—and in the winter, he will visit 
Russia. 

M. FerpinanpD HILuiEeR is now at 
Frankfort, where he has given a perform- 
ance of his new oratorio, The Fall of Jeru- 
salem, for the benefit of the theatrical 
fund of that town. 

La Revue et Gazetre MusicaLk DE 
Paris.—This exceedingly stupid hebdo- 
madal puff, has the insolence to accuse us 
of borrowing, without acknowledgement, 
from its pages. Considering that, with 
the exception of the able articles of M. 
Fétis, the Revue is made up, week after 
week, of shreds and patches from the Ger- 
man papers, long meaningless rhapsodies, 
by a hired puffer (M. Henri Blanchard) 
whose office is to puff to order, in extra- 
hyperbolical nonsense-prose, all the heavy 
parts of M. Schlesinger’s catalogue, (take, 
for example, that specific dead weight M. 
Halévy’s Charles VI.., which M. Blan- 
chard, in a series of articles, almost as dull 
and stupid as the work itself, has vainly 
endeavoured to thrust down the throats of 
a nauseated public)—soporific inflations 
by one Maurice Bourges,—inimitably in- 
famous romances by a certain Paul Smith, 
(who had better have been designated 
Tony Lumpkin) and the occasional lucu- 
brations of the sublime proprietor, M. Sch- 
lesinger, who knows about as much of 
music, as an ourang-outang of mathema- 
tics—considering all this, we say, it is 
somewhat more than ridiculous for such a 
charge to come from such a quarter, against 
a journal, conducted on the independent 
principles of the “ Musical World.” Since 
however, M. Schlesinger has had the folly 
to attack us, we accept the challenge in- 
continently,and next week shall lay before 
our readers, in a lengthened article, the 
precise character of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, the aim of its publica- 
tion, and the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. If the Parisian public is to be 
gulled by the impudent fictions and ful- 
some rhapsodies of this supremely ridi- 
culous print, we can safely say the Lon- 
don public is not—and it shall moreover, 
be our task to open the eyes of our credu- 
lous brethren, whose swa/low must be dis- 
proportionately large, to admit of the su- 
perfluous doses of Halévy, Meyerbeer, 
Dohler, and Dreyschock soup, with which 
the Revue is constantly stuffing them— Nous 
verrons. In the meantime, if we find any- 
thing, not absolutely soporific, in its pages, 
we shall continue to make use of it, as the 
Revue does, (much more unscrupulously) 
of our own more interesting and instruc- 
tive matter. 
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TamBurIni Row at MarseILLEs.— 
This affair has terminated by the signor’s 
giving a night’s services for the benefit of 
the poor of the district, by which they 
came into the receipt of upwards of five 
thousand francs. The opera selected was 
Il Barbiere which is probably a role in 
which Tamburini appears to the greatest 
advantage. 


THE GREAT FrencH Tenor, M. Du- 
PREZ, has reappeared in Paris after his 
two months congé, with the most gratifying 
success—gratifying, inasmuch as he was 
successful—and successful, inasmuch as 
he sang well and was well received by 
his auditors. 


Mr. J. L. Harton is busily engaged 
in the superintendence of the production 
of his operetta “ The Queen of the 
Thames,” at the Grecian Saloon. 


Mr. Garpiner of Leicester, the well- 
known author of “The Sacred Melo- 
dies,” “‘ The Music of Nature,” and other 
valuable works, has been elected a cor- 
responding member of the class of Fine 
Arts, in the Institut Historique of Paris. 
This honour is the more gratifying since 
it was unexpected and unsolicited. 


Ricumonp.— Miss Whitnall gave a con- 
cert at the Castle Hotel, on Saturday last, 
with considerable éclat. She was assisted 
by Miss Bassano, Mr. Handel Gear, Mr. 
Weiss—the pianoforte and violin perform- 
ers, Mad. Jablonski and Mr. W. Cramer-- 
and the exciter of cachinnations, Mr. John 
Parry. Mr. J. L. Hatton conducted. 


Maptie Fanny Etssier is engaged 
at the Teatro alla Sca/a, in Milan, for the 
approaching carnival season. 


Hanvet Society.—Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager has graciously command- 
ed that her name be placed on the list of 
subscribers to this philartistic association, 
which already exulteth in the patronage 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


Cotocne.—A conservatory of music is 
in progress of formation in this town, to 
aid the fund, for which purpose a concert 
is about to take place, under the direction 
of M. Reissiger, on so important a scale, 
that it may almost be called a musical 
festival. 

Mr. G. A. MacrarreEn is writing a 
new violin quartet. 

Lorp WestmorELAND, (the late Lord 
Burghersh, the self-yclept father of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and the com- 
poser of Italian operas three, and battle 
symphonies one) has been made an hono- 
rary member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts at Berlin. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre will finally 
close on Saturday. 





The success of Signor Gandini’s recent 
display of swordmanship at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, led to a similar and equally 
interesting exhibition there of professional 
skill and talent, on Thursday last, at the 
invitation issued by that accomplished 
master of his art, M. Leon-Gillimand. A 
concert entirely instrumental, in which the 
solo performance of Prospére on the ophi- 
cleide, and Collinet on the flageolet, were 
rapturously applauded, and the reading 
of an Essay on Fencing, written by M. 
Leon-Gillimand, diversified the attractions 
of the Seance, which was numerously at- 
tended ; and certainly would have been 
much more so, had more publicity been 
allowed to so agreeable a convocation. 
The music, conducted by Jullien, went off 
with infinite spirit, and the fencing, under 
the able direction of M. Chiosso, and 
which had called together many of the 
amateurs, and admirers of the noble art, 
was accompanied throughout by every 
possible testimony of approbation from all 
present. In addition to Gandini and Leon 
Gillimand, who repeatedly elicited the 
most enthusiastic marks of favour, Messrs. 
Germain, Mondhair, and Thony, with 
those clever young aspirants for the ho- 
nours of the arena, Collonet, Green, and 
Tenniel, exemplified the use and practice 
of the foil, though all its requisitions, and 
acquitted themselves with infinite eclat. 


Mr. Batre’s New Opera Le Puits 
d’ Amour, now performing at the Princess’s 
Theatre, under the title of Geraldine, is 
dedicated, by command, to His Majesty 
the King of the French. 


M. Barruoitver the celebrated Basso 
Cantante of the Academie Royale de Musique 
in Paris, is now at Lyons, where he is to 
appear for the first time in that town, in 
Donizetti’s opera Roberto Devereux, in 
which the composer has, d@ propos, intro- 
duced a new cavatina. 


Donizerti’s Don Pasquale has been 
successfully produced at Boulogne-sur- 
mer. His Don Sebastien is about to be 
put in rehearsal in Paris immediately. 


Mons. Henri Herz gave a concert at 
Caen in Normandy last week, which at- 
tracted a very numerous auditory, on which 
occasion he performed an extemporaneous 
fantasia on Je vais revoir ma Normandie. 


Auser’s Diamans de la Couronne has 
been produced with very great success at 
Brussels, and is now preparing for repre- 
sentation at Vienna. 

Mrs. Bisnor is engaged at the San 
Carlo in Naples, for the entire season, her 
success has been almost unprecedented. 

Mr. Batre.—It is probable that the 
new opera by this Anglico-in-Gallid-errante 


composer, will be produced at Boulogne- 


sur-mer. 





Ernst anv Sivori.—The following cor- 
respondence has appeared in the columns 
of a cotemporary, relative to this affair, 
since we last alluded to it :— 

A Monsieur le Redacteur du Journal ‘* Musical 
Examiner.” 
24, Maddox-street, 27 Juillet, 1843. 

MownsrEur,—Quand j'ai regu, en manuscript, 
Vandante, que j’ai deja déclaré sur le Morning 
Post appartenir & Monsieur Ernst, j’avais regu, 
encore de la méme personne, quelques variations 
du Carnaval de Venise, que, de la tormule, j'ai cru 
de Paganini; mais que n’etant pas tout & fait 
persuadé de cela, comme de son andante, que je 
ne savais pas qu’il avoit été imprimé & Paris par 
Mons. Lemoine, j’ai toujours annoncé, pour 
ne faire tort a personne, Souvenir de Paganini, 
comme il est en effet. 

J’ai eu l’occasion, hier, de voir, avec plaisir, 
Mons. Ernst, et depuis tout ce que j’ai entendu 
de lui, je me suis convaincu que la personne qui 
m’a donné et /’andante et les trois ou quatre va- 
tions en question, l’avait regu de lui; c’est pour 
cela que je me prend la liberté de vous écrire, 
pour vous faire connaitre que comme je n’aime 
pas de cacher la verité, ni de m’approprier, non 
plus, tout ce qu’il ne m‘appartient pas, je dé- 
clare que tout /andante, que j’ai joué les pre- 
mieres fois seulement, et que les trois ou quatre 
variations en question appartiennent & Mons. 
Ernst, et que depuis cette conviction réciproque 
nous sommes parfaitement d’accord. 

Je vous prie Monsieur d’imprimer ca sur 
votre journal et agréer les sentiments de ma par- 
faite consideration. CaMILLo Sivort. 


P.S.—Je vous prie Monsieur d’avoir la bonté 
de déclarer aussi, que depuis que j’ai été attaqué 
(méme peu poliment) par Mons. Ernst, pour 
une chose & la quelle je n’avais donné aucune 
importance, j’ai changé tout de suite /’andante, 
et que je changerai encore les variations en ques- 
tion (car je me sens bien capable de faire plus 
que cela) et que je ne cesseral jamais de l’annon- 
cer comme Souvenir de Paganini, car c’est reelle- 
ment apres l’avoir entendu de lui, que Mons. 
Ernst et moi, tous les deux, nous avons cherché, 
non seulement d’imiter sa maniére, mais méme 
de jouer des variations entiérement de lui, com- 
me tout le monde qui I’ aura entendu jouer par 
Paganini peut facilement s’en apercevoir. 

CamILLo Sivort. 


To which M. Ernst replies, with indig- 
nation not unjustified :— 
Au Redacteur du Journal ‘© Musical Examiner.” 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer, 7 Aout, 1843, 
MonsiEvur,—J’ai eu l’occasion de voir ici le 
Musical Examiner du 5 Aout, et j’ai lu avec sur- 
prise que M. Sivori, aprés m’avoir donné une 
explication, de laquelle j’avais, par menagement 
se sa position, declaré me contenter, commet 
‘indelicatesse de contredire presque tout ce qu’il 
avait declaré avant; et d’y ajouter encore de 
nouveaux faits mensongers—et tout cela; aprés 
mon depart. Pendant mon sejour 4 Londres, et 
aprés la communication que M. Sivori a fait pa- 
raitre dans le Morning Post, du Lundi, 24 Juil- 
let, j’ai addressé & ce méme journal, au Musical 
World, et, comme vous le savez Monsieur, au 
votre, une lettre, qui mettait au jour toute la 
mauvaise foi de M. Sivori—mais, ayant eu loe- 
casion de voir M. Sivori, j’avais prié M. M. les 
redacteurs du Morning Post et du Musical World, 
ainsi que vous, Monsieur, de retirer cette lettre 
ui n’eut été rien moins qu’ honorable pour M. 
Sivori. Aujourd’hui M. Sivori me pousse & bout, 


‘et je vous prie, Monsieur, de faire paraitre ma 


lettre, dans toute sa rigueur. M. Sivori peut 
avoir des variations de Paganini, et peut en avoir 
composé lui méme; qu’il les joue alors, et qu’il 
ne joue pas /es miennes, sans m’en nommer com- 
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me auteur—ou méme qu’il ne les joue pas du 
tout.* Pour se convaincre de la mauvaise foi de 
M. Sivori il aurait fallu étre present 4 notre 
discussion—alors tout le monde aurait pu enten- 
dre les continuels embarras et contradictions fla- 
rantes dans les quelles M. Sivori etait tombé ; 
il n’a méme rien repondu lors que je lui ai dit 
trés clatrement, “‘ Monsieur, vous ne dites pas la 
verite.”” C’est ce que je me vois forcé de déclarer 
aujourd’hui publiquement, quoiqu’ a mon regret, 
en autorisant tout le monde de traduire cette 
phrase par des paroles plus claires encore. 
J’ai l'honneur d’etre, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble serviteur, 
H. W. Ernst. 
* Il les a jouées a son dernier concert, 29 Juil- 
let, quoiqu’il a declaré dans sa lettre du 27 Juil- 
let au Musical Examiner, qu’il ne les jouerait 
plus, et qu’il se sentait capable de faire mieux. 


We cannot, by any means commend the 
taste which has induced Signor Sivori to 
renew this once settled affair-—settled, it 
is true, through the forbearance and gene- 
rosity of M. Ernst—and to renew it, more- 
over, at the moment of M. Ernst’s depar- 
ture, when he might not have had the ad- 
vantage of reply. Signor Sivori is wrong 
all through the matter—and if he perseveres 
in this equivocal behaviour, we shall— 
unrestrained by the kind feeling of M. 
Ernst, which shackled us before—discuss 
the subject without reserve. Signor Sivori, 
we imagine, would rather decline this. Let 
him not then provoke it. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF 
ROSSINI’S OPERAS, 


WITH THE DATES, AND THE NAMES OF THE 
THEATRES, OF THEIR ORIGINAL PRODUCTION. 








1810. (Autumn Season) Cambiale di Matrimonio, 
produced in Venice, at the Teatro San Mosé. 
1811. (Autumn) L’equivoco stravagante, produced 
in Rome, at the Teatro del Corso. 

1812. (Autumn) Demetrio e Polibio, produced in 
Rome, at the Teatro Valle. 

1812. (Carnival Season) L’Inganno felice. pro- 
duced in Venice, at the Teatro San Mosé 

1812, (Lent Season) Ciro in Babilonia, produced 
at Ferrara, 

1812. (Spring Season) La scala di seta, produced 
in Venice, at the Teatro San Mosé. 

1812. (Autumn) La Pietra del Paragone, pro- 
duced in Milan, at the Teatro Alla Scala. 

1812. (L’occasione fa il ladro, produced in Venice. 
at the Teatro San Mosé. 

1813. (Carnival) Tancredi, produced in Venice, 
at the Teatro della Fenice. 

1813. (Carnival) I/ Figlio per azzardo, produced 
in Venice, at the Teatro San Mosé. 

1813. (Summer Season) L’ Italiano in Algieri, 

. produced in Venice, at the Teatro Alla Scala. 

1813, (Carnival) Aureliano in Palmira, produced 
in Milan, at the Teatro Alla Scala. 

1814. (Autumn) J/ Turco in Italia, produced in 
Milan, in the Teatro Alla Scala. 

1815. (Autumn) Elizabetta, produced in Naples, 
at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1815. (Carnival) Sigismondo, produced in Ve- 
nice, at the Teatro della Fenice. 

1816. (Carnival) Torvaldo e Dorliska, produced 
in Rome, at the Teatro Valle. 

1816. (Spring) I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, produced 
in Rome, at the Teatro Argentina. 

1816. (Summer) La Gazetta, produced in Naples, 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini. 


1816. (Summer) Ofello, produced in Naples, at 
the Teatro del Fondo. 

1817. (Carnaval) La Cenerentola, produced in 
Rome, at the Teatro Valle. 

1817. (Spring) La Gazza Ladra, played at Mi- 
lan, in the Teatro Alla Scala. 

1817. (Autumn) Armida, produced in Naples, 
at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1818. (Carnival) Adelaida di Borgogna, produced 
in Rome, at the Teatro Argentina. 

1818. (Lent) Mosé in Egitto, produced in Na- 
ples, at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1818. (Autumn) Ricciardo e Zoraide, produced 
in Naples, at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1818. (Lent) Carmione, played at Naples, at 
the Teatro San Carlo. 

1819. (Spring) Edouardo e Cristina, produced in 
Venice, at the Teatro San Benedetto. 

1819. (Autumn) La Donna del Lago, produced 
in Naples, at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1820. (Carnival) Bianca e Faliero, produced in 
Milan, at the Teatro Alla Scala, 

1820. (Carnival) Maometto Secondo, played in 
Naples, at the Teatro San Carlo. 

1821. (Carnival) Mathilde di Shabran, produced 
in Rome, at the Teatro Apollo. 

1822. (Winter) Zelmira, played in Naples, at 
the Teatro San Carlo. 

1823. (Carnival) Semiramide, played in Venice, 
at the Teatro della Fenice. 

1825. (Summer) J] Viaggio a Reims, produced in 
Paris, at the Théatre Italien. 

1826. (Autumn) Le Siége de Corinthe, produced 
in Paris, at the Academie Royale de Musique. 

1827. (Lent) Moise, ditto ditto. 

1828. (Summer) Le Conte Ory, ditto ditto. 

1829. (Guillaume Tell, ditto ditto. 





WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 





‘¢ Wilhem’s Method.” — ‘350 Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes;” J. H. Hamilton.— Oonagh’s 
Grave ;’’ F. N. Crouch. 





Notice to Correspondents. 





“© Cryrs.”,—Anon. 
Batre’s “ Geraldine” next week. 
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MDLLE. FANNY ELSSLER respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, that her BENEFIT 
will take place this Evening, August 17, when will be per- 
formed (last time) Mozart's Opera, IL DON GIOVANNI, 
Donna Anna, Madame Grisi; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Mol- 
tini; Zetlina, Madame Persiani; Don Giovanni, Signor 
Fornasari; Leporello, Signor Lablache; Masetto, Signor 
F. Lablache; Don Ottavio, Signor Mario. 

After which a Divertissement, by M. Perrot, the Music 
composed and arranged by M. Nadand, entitled UN BAL 
SOUS LOUIS XIV., in which Mdlle. Fanny Elssler will, on 
this occasion only, appear as a Cavalier of the Court of 
Louis XIV., and will dance, with Mdlle. Cerito, the cele- 
brated Minuet de la Cour and Gavotte. And a variety of 
other Dances, in which Mdile. Guy Stephan, M. Silvain, and 
M. St. Leon will appear. 

The celebrated new PAS DE DEUX, (composed expressly 
by Mons Perrot), by Mdile Fanny Elsslerand Malle. Cerito. 
To conclude with (last time) the new Ballet Divertisse- 
ment, by M. Perrot, entitled LE DELIRE D'UN PEIN- 
TRE. Principal character by Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. Ste- 
hano, M. Perrot; Blanche d’Oviedo, Mdile Fanny Elssler. 
ues Danses: Pas de Deux, Mdlle. Fanny Elssler and M. Sil- 
vain; Pas de Deux, Mdlle. Scheffer and Malle. Planquet, 
(composed by M. Gosselin); La Castilliana, Bolere, by 


Madlle. Fanny Elssler and M. Perrot, (composed expressly 
by M. Perrot). 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box Office, Opera Colonnade. 


Doors open at Seven; 


This Evening, Thursday, August 17, will be performed, the 
Comic Drama of THE DEVIL'S IN IT. After which the 
Serio-Comico Drama, called THE ANGEL OF THE AT- 
TICK. To which will be added the Farce of A ROLAND 
FOR AN OLIVER. To conclude with the celebrated Bal- 
let of THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS. 

MADAME EUGENIA GARCIA will appear each Even- 
—o Week. 

he new Opera of GERALDINE; or, THE LOVER'S 
WELL, was, on its first representation, most enthusiasti- 
cally received, and cheered throughout, by a brilliant, 
crowded, and fashionable audience; it will, therefore, be 
repeated on Friday and Saturday, and every Monday, 
ednesday, Friday, and Saturday, until further notice. 

THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS will be performed this 
Evening, on Friday, and on Monday next. 

A New Farce is in rehearsal. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. I. WALLACK,. 

Dress Circle, 5s. Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, Is. Half- 
price at 9 o’Clock—Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. Boxes, 2s. Pit, 1s. 
Gallery, 6d.—Private Boxes, 2/. 2s. Proscenium Boxes, 
2/. 12s. 6d.—Doors to be opened at half-past Six, and Per- 
formance to commence at Seven o’Clock. 


NAPOLEON’S 


MILITARY CARRIAGE. 


Taken at WATERLOO.—Room magnificently fitted to 
shew the decoration of bis period, Engravings of his History, 
Fy so Bust by Canova, the Cloak he wore at bering 
the Sword of Egypt, the Standard given to his Guards, his 
Watch, Gold Savi-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Instru- 
ment that drew it, Tooth-Brush, the Dress worn in exile, 
Dessert Service used at St. Helena, Counterpane stained 
with his blood, &c.; the greater part late the property of 
Prince Lucien. 

MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street. Open from 11 till Dusk, and from 7 to 10. 
Great Room, One Shilling ; Napoleon Relics, and Chamber 
of Horrors, Sixpence. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely fills the spacious Saloon, 
225 feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and embraces up- 
wards of FIFTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, all fac-simi- 
les, in groupes, and in their correct native Costumes, from 
the highest Mandarin to the lowest subject in the Empire. 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natural 
History and Miscellaneous Curiosities ; illustrating the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of more than 300,000 Chi 
nese, respecting whom the Nations of Europe have had 
scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is NOW OPEN for Public Inspection from 10 IN THE 
MORNING TILL 10 AT NIGHT. 

Admission, 2s, 6d.—Children under 12, 1s. 


THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 42, will appear on Saturday, August 19, price Two-pence. 
TERMS * SUBSCRIPTION : 











s. d. s. d. 
Quarterly... 2 0 —— Stamped.... 3 0 
Half Yearly... 4 0 —— os cose 6 
Vearly ...... 80 -— a oe..12 O 


+4+ The MUSICAL EXAMINER is delivered free of post- 
age at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day of 
publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price), on the same day. 

+44 Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 

In the Press, 
A GRAND SONATA, for Piano Solo, Composed by Lovis 


Spour. 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 
The whole of the Music of this celebrated opera of Auber. 
Arrangements of all kinds, for every instrument, by the 
most eminent composers. 
WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 


OPERA STARS 
QUADRILLES, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER MAJESTY’S BALLS, 
BY JULLIEN; 

And performed by him at Buckingham Palace and the 

Nobilities’ Assemblies, superbly Embellished with full length 

Figures of Cerito, Taglioni, Duvernay, and Ellsler, in gold 

bordered Lithography, price 4s., or plain, 3s. 

Also, a New Edition of the celebrated 


BALLAD QUADRBILLES, 
By the same Author. Embellished, price 3s. single, or as 
Duets, 4s. 
London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn; and to be 











to commence at half-past Seven, 





had, by order, of all Music and Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. COCKS & CO.’S 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——_— 


1. ORGAN MUSIC.—Warren’s Easy Tutor, 
4s.; his Beauties for the Organ, Nos. ] to 12, 2s. 6d. each, 
or in one volume, 2ls.; 144 Gregorian Chants, 12s.; 144 
Cathedral ditto, 12s.; and his Rules for Chanting the 
Morning and Evening Service, 4d.; ditto Cathedral, 4d. ; 
Riock’s Great Schocl, edited by the late S. Wesley, 36s. ; 
Warren’s 24 Psalms and Hymns, with Interludes, 6s.; J. S. 
Bach's 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, a new edition, fingered 
by Czerny, £1 lls. 6d.; Dr Wesley's Psalms and Hymns, 
with Pedals, 10s. 6d.; and Warren's new edition of Hamil- 
ton’s Catechism of the Organ, 3s.; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
for the Piano, without Words, by Czerny, 10s. 6d. ; ditto, as 
Duets, 2 Books, each 8s. 


2. FLUTE SOLOS.—Nicholson’s Beauties 
for the Flute, 48 Books, 2s. 6d., for Flute aud Piano, his 13 
Fantasias, 4s. and 5s. each; his Social Pieces, 6 Books, 5s. 
each ; and his Beauties of the Opera, 12 Books, (very easy), 
2s. 6d. eacly—N. B. Indexes to Nicholson’s Beauties gratis, 
and postage free. 


3. HOLYDAY QUADRILLES. — Piano 
Solo, 3s.; ditto Duets, 4s. By DUARTE J. Dos SANTOs. 
Many of the best Masters have acknowledged that these are 
the very best of Santos’s Quadrilles. Also, by the same 
9 Twenty other New Sets, Solo and Duets, each 3s. 
and 4s, 


4. To VIOLIN: PLAYERS in general.— 
This day is published, under the Patronage of the Committee 
of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, and a host 
of Subscribers, a complete Edition of Spohr's Great School 
for the Violin, translated by John Bishop, from the Author's 
Version, and dedicated to his Friend, Edward Taylor, Esq., 
Gresham Professor of Music, in One elegant large Volume, 
3ls. 6d. Corelli's Twelve Solos, 10s. 6d.; and his Forty- 
eight Trios, 4 Books, each 8s. Dubourg on the Violin, 5s. 
Third Edition of Hamilton's Violin Catechism, 1s. ; and the 
Eighth Air by De Beriot, for Violin and Piano, 6s. Also, 
his Twelve easy Fantasias for ditto, each 3s. 


London: published by R. Cocks & Co., 20, Princes-street, 
pe Ha Hebe Music-sellers, by authority, to her Most 
Gracious Majesty. — Now ready, Part I. of Cock’s General 
Catalogue, in cloth boards. 





TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


Beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band Masters, 
and others, to their new list of prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, beiug more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 
Cornopeans, super. with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece .... 2 12 
Do do with case.... 
Best, with Shake Key, &c.. 
do, extra finished, with case.... 
, do, English Pistons .... 
0, German Silver mounted 

with crooks and case .. .ccsesse 
do English do do.......... 
do do = Copper or Brass 





Do cobece 
Do 

Do do 
Do 


me Oo co 


Qo 


Do 
mounted, , 


Do 
Valve Bugles.. 
Trombone. . 
Tenor... 


Bass ..+.... 

Do improved G 
Bass Horns, 9 Keys....... 
Ophicleide 9 Keys ......- 
Do 11 Keys ...... 
Drums, Bass, plain..... 
0 ~—-_ do, trophies...... * 
inted with Arms, &c.. 


POPC OOH eee een e tee Hae t One Oe 


Tenor with crooks... 
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toes 
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Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip BC or E flat ...... 
Do 8do 0 do 1 
Do 10do do Te Le 1 
Do 12do do do vebteate 
Do_ 13do do do ccocccee 2 10 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver. 2 2 
do do extra mounted, Tips, &c..... 2 12 


Do do do _ Ebony do 
Do do do do Silver Rings, Tips, 
ANd Keys cocccescccccvccescccsscces eves 

do do Silver Bands, &c. ..., 
Do do do extra chased Bands ...... 
Do do _ do the best that can be made .. 8 
i -. 2 enemy taught, repai m4 — taken in ents 
ist of Prices sent to rt of t ‘ount st free.—, 
Cheapeide, Lenin. ‘ges ; 
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HANDEL'S 
Chorusses in the Messiah, 


AS DUETS FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, BY 
S. F. RIMBAULT. 

Complete in three Books with Acccompaniments, (ad lib) 
for two Violins, or Flute, and Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 
or for four Voices. 

Price 30s.—(or in separate parts from Is.) 

Published by Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory» 
and Pianoforte Warehouse 13, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, 

Publisher of Loder’s Elements of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Price 6s.—also Lo Studio, by Ernest Von Winter, consisting 
of 10 Numbers at 2s. 6d. each. The object of the above ron- 
dos is to amuse as well as to instruct the Student. Each 
rondo is written with its own peculiar style, possessing all 
the advantages of an exercise without the dryness and want 
of interest which characterize that species of composition. 





EDWARD DODD’S 
ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, 


For Violin, Violoncello, and Harp, equal to the BEST 
ITALIAN STRINGS, to be had of all Music-sellers, and at 
the Manufactory, 112, Lambeth Walk. Please to ask for 
E. DODD’S ANGLO-ROMAN STRINGS, Each Half-Bun- 
dle is wrapped with a blue band, with E. Dodd's Anglo- 
Roman Strings. } : 

Testimonials. 
c “Bath, Dec. 1839, 

“T have given a length of one of your violin first strings 
a week's trial, and I purpose playing upon the same this 
evening, at my Quartet Concert, satisfied that I could no’ 
do better were I to change it for a foreign string. ’ 

(Signed) J. D. LODER, 
“Leader and Director of the London, Bath, and 
Bristol Philharmonic Concerts." 
« 88, Norton Street, Portland Place, March, 1840. 

“ Sir,—Upon an impartial trial of your new violin strings, 
Ihave great pleasure in certifying that] have found them 
to possess great brilliancy and resistance, as well as clear- 
ness and durability. With the exception of some few batches 
of Italian strings (rarely to be met with, and, indeed, in- 
valuable when found), I confess 1 have at no time had supe- 
rior strings to those produced at your manufactory. 

(Signed) ‘‘ HENRY BLAGROVE.” 

“Mr. Piggott has the pleasure to acquaint Mr. Dodd that 
he tried one of the Anglo-Roman Strings at a music party, 
and found it excellent: it resisted the effect of a high tem- 
perature, without losing its firmness and briliancy of tone.” 

“ William, St., North Rd., Pentonville, May 15, 1840, 

“Sir,—I have given a set of your Violoncello Strings ten 
weeks’ trial, and am happy to say that if any alteration has 
taken place, it is for the better ; and the covered strings are 
as free from jarring as they were when first put on. 

(Signed) “J. F. Crouch.” 
«99, Great Portland Street, Nov. 15, 1840, 

“ Mr. Lide) begs to inform Mr. Dodd that he has tried his 
strings, and finds them exceedingly good, and equal to the 
Italian ; indeed, in some respects better. Mr. Lidel will have 
much pleasure in recommending them, and will in future use 
them himself; he also finds the covered strings equally good.” 

“ Rutland Street. 

“ Mr. W. Cramer begs to acquaint Mr. Dodd that he bas 
tested his strings strongly with the Roman, and finds them in 
every respect equal, if not superior.” 

‘Huntly Street, Dec. 6, 1839. 

“Sir,—I {have made experiment of your newly manufac- 
tured strings for the violoncello, and cheerfully bear testi- 
mony that I think you have effected an important improve- 
ment, sufficient to encourage the hope that we may become 
independent of the foreign manufactures. It is my intention 
to continue the use of your strings. 

(Signed) H. J. Banister.” 
“© 15, Aldenham Terrace, Nov. 28, 1839. 

“ Sir,—I have given your psoas oA a fair trial, pe | 
se solos in public with them, and am happy to say 
find them in every way answer your description, being very 
clear and brilliant in tone, and likely to resist the ill effects 
so often produced by heated rooms. In conclusion, I beg to 
say, that it is my intention to continue the use of them, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

(Signed) “J. T..Willy.” 
“ 16, St. John's Street Road. 

“« Sir,—I have tried your English Violin Strings, and 
found them equal in all points to the best Roman. Wishing 
you every ‘success in a discovery which must be an ad- 
vantage to all violinists. | (Signed) ‘ Joseph Banister." 

11th February, 1840. 

“ Dear Sir—Having given, for about six weeks, a fair 
trial of a sample which you have been kind enough to 
send me, I am convinced that there are no strings in this 
country of the same sort which can be compared to them, 
and I do not fear even to add that they may compete with 
those termed the best Neapolitan. It is, then, with the 
greatest pleasure, Sir, that 1 write you these few lines to 
testify how much I am satisfied with the excellent quality of 
the strings of your manufacture. I pray you to receive my 
congratulations. (Signed) ‘A. Tolbecque.” 


E. DOOD, 112 Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, 





CLASSICAL MUSIC 


FOR 


Pianoforte, &c. 


CHEFS D'@EUVRE DE MOZART, a New and Correct 
Edition of the Piavoforte Works, with and without Accom- 
paniments, of this Composer. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 
41 Nos., to be continued. 


Cipriani Potter's Symphony in G minor..........duett 


o- Overture, Antony and Cleopatra, do. 
W.Sterndale Bennett ‘ Suite de Pieces,” op. 24. 
a6 Rondo Piacevole. 
a Three Musical Sketches. 
a Genevieve. 
‘ Third Concerto, in C minor, as per: 


formed by the Author at the Philhar- 
monic Society, &c. &c. 


* Fourth Concerto, in F minor, do. do. to 
Moscheles, 
ass Six Studies, in the form of Capriccios, 


illustrating the several Difficulties of 
the Instrument. 


~- Capriccio, dedicated to Potter. 

” Three Impromptus, dedicated to W. 
Plumridge Beale. 

- Three Romances, op. 14. 

” Allegro Grazioso, op. 18, 

és Overture, Parisina,........ duett 

» Ditto.... Waldnymphe .. . do. 


" Ditto.... Naiades ..... 
(Publishers of all this author’s works.) 


€LASSICAL PRACTICE, Selected from the most Celebrated 
Composers, Nos. 1 to 8, Edited by W. S, Bennett. 


No. 1—Clementi’s Sonata, op. 40, in G 

» 2—Dussek, ditto, op. 35, in C minor 

»» 3—Haydn's Sonata, op. 78, in E flat 

»» 4—Pinto’s Sonata, from op. 3, in A 

» 5—Clementi’s Second Sonata, op. 40, in B minor 

» 6—I.S. Bach’s Sonata, No. 2, of the Suites Angloises. 
»» 7—Woelfi’s Introduction, Fugue, end Sonata, op. 25. 
»» 8—Dussek's Farewell Sonata, op. 44 (to be continued). 


(12 Nos. intended to make a handsome Vol. of Studies.) 


SONATAS, ‘“RONDOS, &c., from the most Celebrated Com- 
posers. Edited by Robert Barnett: intended as an Iu- 
troduction to Classical Practice, Nos, 1 to 4 
No, 1—Dussek’s Sonata, op. 24, in B flat 
», 2—Steibelt’s Rondo, from Sonata dedicated to Madame 
Buonaparte, in E flat 
» 8—Clemeuti’s Sonata, op, 21, in B flat 
» 4—Ditto ditto, op. 11, in E flat (to be continued.) 


USEFUL PRACTICE. Edited by R. Barnett. Nos.1&2. 


No. 1—Sonata, from Sterbelt, op. 50. 
» 2—Ditto......+ Beethoven, op. 49, 
(To be continued.) 

J.N. Hummel.—Bagatelles, Nos. 1 to 5. 

No. 1—Rondo Allegro Ongarese. 

1) 2—Rondoletto Russe. 

», 3—La Contemplazione. 

» 4—Rondo and Fantasia. 

»» 9—Thema Con Variazione. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S GRAND STUDIES FOR 
THE ORGAN, consisting of Preludes, Fugues, and Toc- 
catas. Books 1 to 8, 7s, each. (To be continued.) 


D. STEIBELT’S STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Consisting of Exercises in all the various Keys, with the 
Fingering marked according to the present improved 
System, in Four Books, 5s. each. 


BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO, op. 19. Arranged as a 
Duett, for Pianoforte. 


SCARLATTI’S LESSONS, 3 vols. 
PARADIES' LESSONS, 10s. 6d. . 
COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 


eoee do. 








London :—E. B. Tayuor, at the ** Musical World’’ Office, 3, Coven- 
try-street, Haymarket, where communications for the Editor and 
forks for Review and Advertisements are received.—BalLEy’s 
Subscription Library, New Bond-street; GroomBripGr, Patervos- 
ter-row ; MitcHeson, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ; and the follow- 
ing Music Sellers :—Chap; ell, New Bond-street; Cramer & Co., 
Regent-street; Cocks & Co., Princes-street; D’Almaine, Soho- 
square ; Duff & Hodgson, Oxford-street ; Falkner, Old Bond-street; 
Jackson & Blockley, New Bond-street; Tregear & Lewis, Cheap- 
side; Leader, New Bond-street; Lonsdale, Old Bond-street; 
Manby, Fleet-xtreet ; Mills, New Bond-street ; Ollivier, New Bo 
street; Z. T. Purday, High Holborn; Ransford, Charles-street, 
Soho-square ; Willis Grosvenor-street ; aud may be had of all Book- 
sellers. Printed and Published by JOHN LEIGHTON, of No. 10, 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, in the City of London, at the same 
place. Thursday, August 17, 1843. 








